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Teaching Methods in Flexible 
Gunnery 


By EDGAR DALE 


ARLY in July last year, Dean Klein asked me if I would 
K be interested in working with the Army Air Forces on 
a survey. “They want someone to help them improve 
their teaching methods and instructor selection,” he said. I 
agreed to do it and expected to be called soon. A month went 
by and I assumed that nothing had come of it. Then one day 
I had a call from Colonel Dittmar in Washington. He wanted 
me to go at once to Buckingham Field, Fort Myers, Florida, 
where the Central Instructors’ School for Flexible Gunnery 
was located. 

“We're losing too many bombers,” he said. “We need 
more instructors and we need better instruction. We should 
like to have you go down there and help us.” 

I left the next day for a conference in Washington with 
Colonel Dittmar. I did not have the faintest idea what a flex- 
ible gunner was. He explained that a flexible gunner was the 
gunner in a bomber—the fellow who operated the waist, upper- 
turret, lower-turret, chin, and tail guns. 

Colonel Dittmar told me that he would have preferred to 
have me take the six weeks’ course in gunnery training—do the 
same things as the G.I. gunner—but there was not time enough 
for that. Therefore, we decided that I should take some gun- 
nery training supplemented by a great deal of observation. 

My first glimpse of Buckingham Field from the air before 
we landed was not prepossessing. “I’d hate to be stuck there 
as an officer,” I thought. My first impressions on the ground 
at the field itself did not change my mind. The buildings were 
temporary wooden shacks, and there was a lot of mud. 

I found, however, that the officers in the Central Instruc- 
tors’ School had a real affection for the field. In spite, then, of 
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“rugged” living conditions, morale was high. The officers and 
enlisted men at the school understood clearly the importance 
and character of the work which they were doing. 

Another striking and related fact is that in the flexible- 
gunnery program, at least, the officer personnel is young. For 
the first time in my life, I was working with men most of whom 
were younger than I. These were lieutenants, captains, majors, 
and lieutenant colonels—most of them between twenty-five 
and thirty years of age. Nearly every one of them had far more 
responsibility than in civilian life. 

My first introduction to the work of the flexible gunner 
came on a B-17 mission over the Gulf of Mexico. I was given 
about an hour’s briefing on the use of the parachute, the Mae 
West life preserver, and the operation of the caliber .50 guns 
in the upper turret. As soon as we got over the firing area 
in the Gulf, the sergeant instructor mounted the waist gun. 
When the plane hauling the tow target came by, I shot at the 
tow target. The bullets are dipped in differently colored paints 
so that several men can fire at the target and individual scores 
can be secured. 

Next, I got into the upper turret and fired the power- 
operated guns. These have an interesting computing sight on 
them and two handle bar—like levers are operated to move the 
guns vertically and horizontally. I fired 100 shells at the tow 
target from this position. Throughout all this, I was being 
coached on firing by the sergeant who was speaking to me over 
the intercommunications system. 

I cite this experience to make the point that the flexible- 
gunnery program puts constant emphasis on doing, not on 
reading or talking about doing. This, I believe, is the central 
reason for the success of Army and Navy teaching. The learner 
is constantly facing the reality of the sought objective. Wher- 
ever possible, he practices on the real thing. 

If we were to teach flexible gunnery in a college, we should 
do it like this. Course No. 1 would likely be “The Theory of 
Flexible Gunnery”; the second course would be “The History 
of Flexible Gunnery”; course No. 3 would be “Observation of 
Flexible Gunnery”; and course No. 4 would be “Practice of 
Flexible Gunnery.” 

Not only did I go on a B-17 mission, but I performed most 
of the other gunner’s jobs too. I assembled and reassembled 
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a machine gun. I used the Jam Handy film trainer. I shot 
skeet and moving base—a kind of skeet shot from a truck going 
25 miles an hour. 


N®& let us turn to the organization of the central instruc- 
tors’ school, its functions, and some of my activities in 
connection with it. Flexible gunnery is taught at seven fields 
throughout the South and Southwest. The course runs for six 
weeks. Men who take this course have had their basic training. 
Some have gone to specialized schools, in addition. 

When the unprecedented demand came for gunners to man 
the bombers, able instructors were at a premium. At first, great 
emphasis was placed on sending these men to special schools. 
The man who taught the turrets course, for example, was often 
sent to one of the schools which the manufacturers had devel- 
oped. When these specialists came back to teach the average 
G.I., however, they overwhelmed their students with technical 
jargon. They knew their subject-matter, but they did not know 
how to teach. Out of this situation came a very popular term 
in the gunnery schools, “snowing” or “snow job.” It means 
snowing under the men with technical jargon which they can- 
not understand and which they suspect the instructor does not 
understand either. 

The solution proposed for this dilemma was the establish- 
ment of an instructors’ school, December 14, 1942, at Buck- 
ingham Field, Fort Myers, Florida. It has since moved to 
Laredo, Texas. 

One of the first problems which I studied was that of 
instructor selection and in-service training for the Central In- 
structors’ School itself. I found that the permanent staff was 
recruited from a wide variety of occupations, usually profes- 
sional or semi-professional. The instructors included a former 
manager of an A. and P. store, a Red Cross field director, a 
grade-school principal, a lawyer, a paymaster, a machinist, an 
accountant, a candy salesman, and a farmer. 

These instructors were selected with great care—more skill- 
fully than instructors in public schools and colleges often are 
selected. As embryo instructors went through the Instructors’ 
School, those in the upper 20 per cent were noted, and their 
work watched with special care. Next, an instructor-selection 
board of five members interviewed the members of this selected 
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group, and invitations to remain at the school were given to 
the ablest ones. 

The students who come to the Instructors’ School are also 
carefully selected. They must be in the upper fourth of the 
intelligence distribution of their group and must be high-school 
graduates. In a few cases, these standards have been relaxed. 
The general curriculum of the school involves a course in 
teaching methods, a course in practice teaching, and specialized 
instructor training in all the subjects of the gunnery curriculum. 

One of the most striking successes of the Instructors’ School 
is its way of building self-confidence before a group. Every 
student instructor is before a class, teaching or giving a talk, 
fourteen different times. Twelve of these talks are carefully 
evaluated on a rating scale and remedial suggestions given. 

The first talk which the student gives is on a topic of his 
own choice. Here are the titles of some which I heard: “On 
the Grenfell Expedition,” “What’s Wrong with Texas,” “The 
Most Beautiful City in the Most Beautiful State in the Most 
Beautiful Nation in the World—Bennington, Vermont,” “My 
Job in an Insane Asylum,” “Underground Farming in Penn- 
sylvania” (by a former miner), “My 1938 Ford,” and “How 
I Sold a Ton of Fig Newtons in a Week.” These were titles 
of the first talks. During the fourth and last week, I heard 
discussion and demonstration of such topics as “The Sequence 
of Action of the Oil Buffer Group in the Calibre .50 Machine 
Gun,” “The Effects of Bomber Movement on a Projector,” 
“A Comparison of the Zeke with the Spitfire,” “The Theory 
of the Seven-Mil. Sight.” 

Emphasis in this instructors’ school is on instruction, not on 
subject-matter. Indeed, the real success of the school came 
when a shift was made from a six-weeks to a four-weeks pro- 
gram. Under the new program it was impossible to teach much 
subject-matter, and emphasis had to be placed on methods and 
practice of teaching. 

From this point on, the student instructors took charge of 
the teaching of the subject-matter of weapons, sighting, turrets, 
and most other courses. For example, the day-by-day teaching 
in weapons was no longer done by the instructor. Instead, 
the students taught these classes under his supervision. Thus 
every day a new instructor taught his colleagues. The instructor 
in. weapons, therefore, was primarily an instructor of the teach- 
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ing of weapons rather than the subject-matter of weapons. He 
became a specialist in methods of teaching weapons, and from 
time to time gave demonstration lessons. A parallel situation 
would be to have teachers in training teach each other arith- 
metic, history, psychology, and similar subjects. 


HE Instructors’ School was not satisfied with the available 

materials in the course on teaching methods. The typical 
Army manuals did not meet the need, nor did the usual text- 
books on methods of teaching, so I was asked to write a teaching- 
methods manual for instructors of flexible gunnery. 

In order to produce a functional manual, we first made a 
list of different teaching problems faced by the new instructor. 
We collected examples of good and bad teaching. We did this 
by asking students in the Central Instructors’ School to write 
teaching anecdotes of two kinds: first, examples of good teach- 
ing which they had noted in their gunnery program; second, 
illustrations of teaching in which the instructor had failed to 
make his point or had antagonized his students. Here are four 
examples: 


“‘This instructor demonstrated in a very dramatic way the problem 
of shotgun safety. He said, “If you are ever hit by a calibre .50 bullet, it 
will go straight through you and make a small hole, but let me show you 
what will happen if you get hit at close range by a shotgun.’ Then he 
loaded his gun and shot at an ammunition box which he had placed a 
short distance from him. When we looked at the box, it had a small 
hole on one side and it was practically torn to pieces on the other side. 
Everybody got the point.” 

“My first flight promised to be a mystery and an uncertainty until 
my instructor came along. He walked to the plane with me, all the time 
carrying on a very friendly conversation. While we waited for a pilot, 
my instructor told me what a fine ship I was going to fly and also 
reviewed what he had previously told me about air-firing. Just before 
‘taking off’ he told me that he had made many trips and that, the next 
time, we would fly together. When I left, I had a feeling of confidence 
and was looking forward to my next trip.” 

“T noticed that when our men are taught to charge the machine gun, 
they are able to do it perfectly when they are on the ground. They 
know they are not supposed to ride the charging handle back, but are 
taught to let it fly back. But one man in four will ride the handle back 
when he charges his gun in the air for the first time. His ground skill 
does not transfer 100 per cent when he is in the air.” 

“The ground-to-ground range instructors failed to give the gunnery 
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students their scores the day following firing. Thus the students couldn’t 
improve their hits. If they had known their hits, they would have known 
whether they were allowing enough lead. This same thing happened to 
me. I made a high score the first day, but, not knowing my score, on 
the second day I changed my sighting, and the result was a low score.” 


— step which we took was to make a study of key 
ideas in effective learning. We found that principles of 
effective teaching could be placed in three groups: clear objec- 
tives—the what, proper motivation—the why, and efficient 
practice—the how. Eight basic ideas were presented under 
efficient practice: 


. Making the learning situation as real as possible. 

. Start at the level of the learner. 

. Thoughtful practice makes perfect. 

. Practice must be properly distributed. 

. Students learn best when they know how well they are doing. 
. Time spent in review is rewarding. 

. Use multiple-sense appeal. 

. Provide for personal differences. 


on An WN 


The chapter headings were set up under “How We Learn,” 
“How We Teach,” “Student Preparation,” “Teacher Prepa- 
ration,” and “Checking the Results.” A simple, personal, 
anecdotal style was used in writing the manual. The instructor 
was constantly addressed as you. 

The anecdotes which we picked up regarding both good 
and bad teaching were liberally sprinkled through the manual 
to illustrate the teaching principles. There were many confer- 
ences with enlisted men who gave suggestions for improving 
the material. Next, the manual was experimentally printed. 
Copies were made available for use not only in the Instructors’ 
School itself, but also in the seven other Army fields teaching 
flexible gunnery. Instructors were asked to evaluate the manual 
on a series of points. 

The writer, accompanied by an officer from the school, 
visited all of these fields and, as one phase of the work, talked 
with the instructors concerning the respects in which the manual 
needed revision. With the data secured from tryouts at the 
Instructors’ School and the informal data secured from instruc- 
tors in all schools, the manual was completely revised, and then 
printed, with appropriate illustrations, for mass distribution. 
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Y EXPERIENCE in co-operating in the preparation of this 
manual has led me to these conclusions about civilian 
teacher education: First, we are probably overloading our stu- 
dent teachers with more principles of teaching than they can 
efficiently manage as amateur teachers. Second, in our desire 
to be scientific and objective, we are probably eliminating a good 
deal of warmth and personality from our textbooks. Third, 
many textbooks in psychology and methods of teaching lack 
adequate, interesting examples of the principles stated. Fourth, 
colleges and school systems should produce more of their own 
teaching materials. 

A second interesting aspect of my work at the Instructors’ 
School dealt with methods for evaluating teaching success. We 
developed a simple plan for student rating of instruction. A 
system previously used involved writing a criticism at the end 
of the four-weeks instructional period. This “gripe” sheet, 
appropriately named by the students, soon yielded little new 
information. Further, it was not quantitatively expressed, so 
it was of limited value in getting indications of progress. 

Each student was therefore asked to evaluate 21 phases of 
the teaching on a 7-point scale. He was also asked to write a 
long, critical evaluation of one phase of the work of the Instruc- 
tors’ School. The averages of the evaluation in the 21 phases 
were then posted week by week in graphic form so that each 
department could see its numerical score as contrasted with 
other departments. 

The criticisms were classified by departments and heads of 
these departments were required to report what they had done 
to change the key criticisms. Here are some samples of these 
criticisms: “The examinations are too long.” “We need more 
extensive training on how to use the projector in the Recogni- 
tion Course.” “I believe we should be taught what makes the 
turret work by tearing it down, reassembling, etc.” “More time 
should be spent on malfunctions in the weapons course because 
a gunner is no good unless he understands malfunctions and is 
able to remedy them.” 

One of the most significant and useful phases of the entire 
gunnery program is called the “phase” check. It is a check on 
performance. Students are required to assemble and disassem- 
ble a machine gun and also to do a performance test on the 
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turret. Now it may be surprising to learn that, at first, tests 
on the machine gun were mostly verbal. Even six months ago, 
nomenclature was still unduly emphasized. It is the age-old 
fallacy of putting the name of the thing ahead of the thing 
itself. We assume that if you know the words describing an 
activity, you know how to perform it. 

The problem of class-size was a live one in the gunnery 
schools, one which has not yet been adequately solved. Classes 
were generally quite small; in some cases, probably smaller 
than necessary. I came to the conclusion that in the gunnery 
program, as in civilian education, we are still quite inefficient 
in determining the best class-size for specific purposes. Far too 
often, size of the class is determined not primarily on psycho- 
logical grounds, but on secondary conditions such as quality of 
instructors, nature of teaching equipment, size of classroom, 
and the like. 

Finally, it appears to me that one of the most important 
things which we might do in our postwar military programs 
would be to maintain a military research institute on teaching 
methods and instructor selection. The chief job of such an 
institute would be to carry forward research in the field of 
military teaching. Furthermore, this institute would have in 
its files the latest and best psychological data on experiments in 
teaching. If we had had such an organization when war broke 
out, we would have had at our fingertips a method and an 
organization by means of which we could have enormously 
expanded teaching personnel and teaching programs. 


D=: this experiment of a wartime intensive short course in 
teaching methods have any meaning for civilian life? I 
believe that it does. It discloses that if we really want to 
develop a widespread adult-education program in churches, 
unions, factories, much latent teacher talent is all about us. And 
intensive short courses in teaching methods and teaching prac- 
tice can be used to good advantage in developing this talent. 
Further, colleges of education and teachers’ colleges might well 
study the values of these short courses given just before active 
teaching begins. The motivation for such teaching is stronger 
then than when the teaching job is a year or two distant. 

There is a disposition in some collegiate quarters to discount 
the meaning of the educational programs of the Army and the 
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Navy for postwar educational programs. We neatly label all 
such Army and Navy teaching as “training,” and since we 
“educate” in colleges and universities, obviously there is nothing 
there we can use. 

This sophistry should not be allowed to deter critics from 
concentrating on a certain weakness in collegiate teaching: 
namely, an unnecessary divorce between theory and practice, 
an overemphasis on lecturing with little or no student partici- 
pation through discussion, an overemphasis on memorization 
of textbooks, a worship of the past and a shunning of the future, 
a preoccupation with a vast bookkeeping system of marks. 

One final thought: This would be quite a world if we 
devoted as much sustained attention to methods of living 
decently as we do to methods of improved warfare. What a 
pity it will be if America does not intelligently use these vast 
reservoirs of talent and improved methods of teaching that 
have been developed in the armed services. [Vol. XXIII, No. 8] 


Some Postwar Educational Plans 
By HAROLD G. SHANE 


ATA regarding their postwar educational intentions were 
gathered from 688 enlisted men in one of the large 


Navy training centers in November, 1944. The data 
collected indicated that a large number of men were hoping to 
return to or enroll in institutions of higher education. 

The questionnaire used was brief. Information was solicited 
on seven items: age of the enlisted man, his home state, the 
formal education he completed, his civilian occupation, the cir- 
cumstances under which he would return to school, whether he 
would be returning to high school or college, and the type of 
college course he planned to follow. 

The men who were asked to complete the questionnaire 
were chosen at random from among a large group of Navy 
enlisted men. They were enrolled in specialized training schools 
and, with rare exceptions, had been in the Navy for from four 
to eleven months. Although some of the men chosen had 
scored “low average” on the Navy intelligence test admin- 
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istered to recruits, a large majority of the group were in the 
upper 40 per cent of enlisted men in the Navy. Therefore, the 
data probably are representative of the educational plans of 
men capable, for the most part, of successfully meeting col- 
legiate requirements. 

The states in which the men lived prior to entering Naval 
training were: 


Number Number 
States ot tie States of Men 
Maine, South Carolina, Alaska....... Ro «NN Sinise Rida dennis ca eda emer 16 
Alabama, Kentucky, Massachusetts, NIN Sod aaistaherclaca Dareemeoee nat 18 
Mississippi, New Jersey, New INOS a si aie caciesiee aetna tele meee 22 
Mexico, Pennsylvania, West Virginia. 2 Idaho, Nebraska.................... 23 
PUNO sivas on Sos Gare Sean es ee ibs hts Si! SEE 5) 35:00 asi05, SICK aie A OO mredien wate 28 
MSOMMCCIIOUE 5 5. 625-056: s:sigisivsicie wise. auarwcels i soca ce haw cauceunee ceaean 32 
BRUISE; WHPONE 5.5 6 6s 5ees bsS as G ‘Goipeede, MONERS. .6.6 26s cc eeeence 33 
Arkansas, South Dakota.............. FSO 5 cra s cas anliraniaic oe wemteees 83 
RMN «1 5 5%. strc Sasa ais S sors sieiaw war BD Me a5 /a trator Savers dae ure neers See 84 
SRW URINE a6 vines sews 6d dpe elealersier’ i PMI resets oe aren clod wales w acelare weantere 85 
NOMMONNIN a86 oe Ue Se oe eatalcalie a I so os es Cosanesewae 86 
REL Soir diet cave cvesenans BE WUNON oc o ses kev siewie- wales cco 88 
"ROERS, INOEUN DRROUO 0256.5 5k 5 caves eces 15 


The formal education of these 688 men is summarized in 
the following table, which shows the highest school grade and 
the college year completed: 


Highest Grade Number College Year Number 
Completed— of Men Completed— of Men 
ee re 2 Be eer errr ry ree 63 
ERE ics Gnwiaticatactesetaniere ce 16 SEMDEE o.. ciais co cbiscacecaees 43 
Deicide ateevos See Rigees vane Bate ae 20 INE SS ads os se + Baers Gaeietewnale 20 
ites cies SRE OS Sa thaare deateesieasex 29 PURINES 5 once tad crac ansicaniowkwsie 17 
<a ee eer eee 39 POULIN 35) 5. ars cs as ade weenie 6 
Batis scab yes ween ees 428 — 

pL eer reer eee er eer ee 683 


Two hundred and twenty were eighteen years old, although 
the median age of the 688 men was twenty-one. Two hundred 
and twenty-five gave “student” as their civilian occupation; 
59, farmer; 58, professional man; 100, laborer; 96, business- 
man. The remaining 150 listed many other occupations. A 
large number of respondents were from the Middle West and 
Far West. Since the average enlisted man is not a high-school 
graduate, this group had better-than-average education, and the 
men were frequently fresh from their school experiences. 


Wee the 688 men were asked to express their postwar 
educational plans, 208 men (30 per cent) either did not 
respond or stated that they did not intend to return to college. 
Of the remaining 70 per cent, 134 (28 per cent) indicated that 
they would return to school if they could get Government aid. 
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One hundred ninety-four (40 per cent) stated that they would 
continue their education regardless of whether federal funds 
were available. Twelve men felt that they would return to 
school only if they could not get the job they wanted, and 140 
declared that they were undecided. 

The vast majority of the men expected to return to college 
rather than high school, according to questionnaire responses. 
Twenty-one per cent of the men who were not high-school 
graduates were inclined to return to their interrupted work on 
the secondary level. 

The various college courses in which the Navy enlisted men 
said they expected to enroll are listed in order of popularity: 
Engineering led all the others with 35 per cent of the respond- 
ents expressing a desire to enter this field. This was followed 
by business, 19 per cent; trade or vocational education, 11 per 
cent; liberal arts, 7 per cent; agriculture, 6 per cent; law, 6 per 
cent; medicine, 4 per cent; education, 1 per cent. 

Several conclusions seem warranted by the findings. First, 
a substantial number of young men now in service are planning 
to continue their formal education. If the intentions of the men 
surveyed were any index, at least one man out of four hopes to 
return to school. Second, the importance of technical knowl- 
edge seems to have impressed the respondents during their 
Navy training. Asa result, a large number wish to study engi- 
neering. Third, the government financial aid available to many 
ex-servicemen under the “G.I. Bill of Rights” appeared to 
promote a desire to obtain more education. Undoubtedly, the 
provisions of this legislation will encourage a large group of 
veterans to begin work on the college level. [Vol. XXIII, No. 8] 


FF 


IVE trained technicians are needed in modern industry for. 
| ja professional engineer. According to information 
gathered from industrial representatives in 22 states, tech- 
nicians with a year or two of pre-employment training will be 
needed as engineering and science aides for drafting and labora- 
tory work; with narrower specialization, as inspectors who can 
be trained in relatively short courses; as production and main- 
tenance supervisors, with industrial and trade experience plus 
technical and supervisory training; and as semitechnical sales- 
men.and accountants whose efficiency can be increased by adding. 
vocational-technical training toctheir experience in other fields. 





Radio Crime Dramas 
By HOWARD ROWLAND* 


and the effects they have upon the masses of adolescent 

and pre-adolescent listeners, it was necessary to capture 
the content for examination. For this purpose, recordings were 
made of 20 different radio programs, broadcast during one 
week’s time, in which crime was a central theme. Seven of 
these programs were five-day-a-week serials, one consisted of 
three complete episodes each week, and the remainder were in 
the once-a-week category. This report, then, deals with the 
recordings of 50 actual broadcasts available during seven con- 
secutive days. Fifteen out of the 20 programs had commercial 
sponsors, and one of the remaining was sponsored by the 
United States Department of Justice. 

The contents of the 20 recorded programs were analyzed 
principally for number and type of offenses and type of pun- 
ishments or consequences to the offenders. In addition, the 
general story plan and structure were examined for stereo- 
types, “morals” or “motifs,” and psychological and sociological 
implications. As a supplement to the recorded program mate- 
rials, the writer familiarized himself with the majority of the 
crime drama programs used in this study over a period of six 
months prior to the actual study. 

In the crime pattern followed in these radio programs, 
violence in the form of murder occurred more frequently than 
any other type of offense. Murder, for the most part, was 
treated as incidental to the careers of men who pursued crime 
as a livelihood. Only 7 programs out of the 20 crime dramas 
studied contained no reference to murder, and one of these 
programs featured homicide by police officers. Three of the 
7 portrayed sabotage as the major crime theme; the other 4 
dealt respectively with robbery, counterfeiting, smuggling, and 
swindling. Next to murder, larceny was the most frequent 
offense; kidnapping and sabotage came next; while other 
offenses included extortion, arson, assault, drug peddling, spy- 
running, jail breaking, and escape from a mental hospital. 


1 Adapted by Edith Wiseman from Mr. Rowland’s report entitled “Crime and 
Punishment on the Air.” 1942. (Evaluation of School Broadcasts, Bulletin No. 54) 


[’ ORDER to obtain a definite picture of radio crime dramas 
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Although murder predominated among the crimes in these 
radio dramas, it is interesting to note that murder is one of 
the most infrequent of our major crimes in real life. In addi- 
tion, real murders are committed overwhelmingly by persons 
whose only offense is that one act of violence, while the radio- 
drama murders for the most part were attributed to habitual 
criminals. Among the other crimes in these programs, the 
proportionate emphasis upon larceny compares fairly well with 
the actual extent of larceny in the United States, while crimes 
such as kidnapping, sabotage, and extortion were probably 
overemphasized.” 

The plot situations dealt mainly with the fantastic adven- 
tures and exploits of stereotyped characters. These stereo- 
types consisted of superheroes who used extra-legal means to 
outwit blundering villains in such programs as The Bishop 
and the Gargoyle, City Desk, The Shadow, I Love a Mystery, 
and Superman. Next in importance to the superheroes were 
the supersleuths who functioned as law-enforcement officers 
capturing blundering crooks. The main difference between the 
superhero crime drama and the supersleuth program, as exem- 
plified by Gangbusters, Mr. District Attorney, Border Patrol, 
and Captain Midnight, is in the status of the principal char- 
acters: supersleuths who are agents of the law take the place 
of superheroes who are outside the law. 

In a third group of programs, such as Mystery Man, Inner 
Sanctum Mysteries, and Hermit’s Cave, the main characters 
were the villains, who perpetrated weird and mysterious crimes, 
and the heroes, if present, were incidental to pure horror. 


"' a outstanding stereotype in radio crime drama is the 
superhero who operates outside the formal machinery of 
law enforcement. The rédle of the superhero is the réle of 
undaunted courage in the struggle to overcome evil. The super- 
hero is more or less immortal and completely predictable. In 
the serials, this character is engaged in humanitarian, scientific, 
or patriotic adventures which are constantly being thwarted by 
scoundrels, spies, and villains; while in the single-episode 
dramas, the entire plot deals with the capture of crooks and 
bad men. 


* Federal Bureau of Investigation, U. S. Department of Justice. “Uniform Crime 
Reports for the United States and Its Possessions,” First Quarterly Bulletin, XII, No. 1. 
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The superhero of radio crime drama is platonic and im- 
personal. He is an individualist who depends upon accomplices 
inferior to him in ability, physique, courage, and intelligence. 
He is more concerned about abstract ideals of justice than 
actual human beings. He is omnipotent and infallible. He is 
defiant of lawful processes and suspicious of them, and he 
frequently exposes blundering or corrupt officers of the law. 
His réle is one of swift-moving action, excitement, and sus- 
pense. Elaborate characterization is out of order because this 
would make him an ordinary human being, and mass appeal 
would diminish. He is a symbol rather than an actual person, 
all the more convenient as an object for projection and identi- 
fication because he is unreal and fantastic. He is a creature of 
the imagination, rather than of reality, and for this reason 
cannot have historical authenticity.’ 

Vagueness and strangeness are primary requisites of the 
companions of the superhero, of the villains he pursues, and 
of the locale of action in which he moves. In order to awaken 
daydream and fantasy, the best locale is some faraway place. 
Space relationships and furious action necessitate rapid locomo- 
tion, and therefore, the superheroes of radio are hard-riding 
cowboys, or they are airplane pilots, or they drive super- 
automobiles. Since locomotion must be visualized from an 
auditory stimulus, those forms are best which make the best 
sound effects in the studio. Villains, too, are creatures of audi- 
tory stimuli; hence accents and vocal inflections are exaggerated 
and stereotyped. Script-writers are hard pressed when it comes 
to creating villains because the ethnic and racial backgrounds 
of our population are extremely diverse, and there is no desire 
to court the disapproval of pressure groups. This is one reason 
for the survival value of the cattle rustler as a literary type. 
The rustler is immune from the resentment of any particular 
segment of the population. Other convenient villains are the 
‘Genorant” and “superstitious” native in the Caribbean or South 
Seas, the sinister European, Latin American, or Oriental, and 
the city-bred racketeer or gangster. 

Motivation is completely neglected or distorted in the radio 
dramas of superhero proportions. Bad people are bad a priori, 
and good people are good. The superhero dramas cannot treat 
villainy in the context of casual relationships that produce vil- 


® See Wyatt, Frederick. “The Lone Ranger: Some Psychological Observations.” Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1941. (Evaluation of School Broadcasts, Bulletin No.27) 
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lainy. These dramas cannot present the truth, because their 
fundamental pattern is the distortion of truth. 


HE fact that only 5 out of the 20 radio crime dramas 

dealt with law enforcement as a central theme indicates 
that the apprehension of criminals through legal channels was 
secondary to other considerations in the design of these pro- 
grams. In the entire group of programs, 96 offenses resulted 
in only 23 punishments, and in 9 out of these 23 cases the 
offenders were dealt with through extra-legal means. 

In so far as radio crime drama deals with the theme of 
justice there is gross distortion. The conception of justice por- 
trayed is based on the apprehension or disposal of bad men at 
any cost. The dramas invariably end when the crooks are 
captured or exterminated, which results in long-drawn-out 
plots about the pursuit of elusive villains which maintain a 
perpetual state of suspense among young listeners. From an 
educational viewpoint, this entire process results in misconcep- 
tions about the nature of the police and the courts in the minds 
of young listeners. 

By and large, radio crime dramas offer no realistic portrayal 
of the influences which produce criminals. Only three of the 
programs based upon the activities of law-enforcement officers 
made any attempt to explain the background of the offenders. 
Two of these programs, Mr. District Attorney and Gang- 
busters, indicated that the offenders came from impoverished 
circumstances and that their crimes were committed in order 
to secure money to have a good time, while in Border Patrol 
the young offender became an accomplice of marijuana smug- 
glers because he went around with “bad companions” and 
learned to smoke “reefers.” It is interesting to note that these 
three programs, all based upon the “crime does not pay” motif, 
dealt with young offenders. Despite this motif, numerous critics 
contend that young people actually learn delinquent methods 
from these broadcasts,* and that delinquent behavior is encour- 
aged as a result of listening. There is some evidence that 
children from delinquent areas listen to crime programs pro- 
portionately more than children from non-delinquent areas.° 
This does not mean, however, that listening to crime programs 


* “Listen, Flatfoot,” Time, XXXV (April 8, 1940), p. 48. 
5Shanas, Ethel. Recreation and Delinquency. Chicago: Chicago Recreation Commis- 
sion, 1942. pp. 25-29, 74-77, 119-22, 143-46, 164-65, 181-82, 195-200, 223-28. 
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necessarily is a cause of delinquency. Instead, it is more prob- 
able that the same economic and cultural factors which produce 
delinquency also produce a greater number of young people 
who enjoy crime drama more than other types of programs. 


to addicts of radio crime were compared to the non- 
addicts in a recent study of 200 normal children. Severe 
addiction was found in 57 per cent of the cases; moderate 
addiction (regular listening to one or two crime programs) in 
12 per cent of the cases; mild addiction (milder crime programs 
like the Lone Ranger) in 7 per cent. Twenty-four per cent of 
the children studied were not addicts. The average child, 
according to this study, hears radio crime between the hours 
of 4:00 p. M and 9:00 p. M. Most of them continue to think 
about the horror in bed: they dream about killings and have 
fears of kidnapings. Daydreaming, in addition, is reported 
to be filled with thoughts of crime in which most children 
identify themselves with criminals.° 

It is no wonder that nervousness and emotional instability 
are discoverable among the addicts of these vicarious theatricals 
of crime and violence, and yet there are apologists who assert 
that there is nothing essentially wrong with the content of 
crime-thriller radio dramas. These apologists maintain that 
children are in need of the emotional release that is afforded 
by fantastic criminals and overdrawn heroes. They make the 
mistake of viewing childhood aggression as instinctive and 
inborn rather than as a result of frustrations imposed upon the 
child by his culture.’ Through vicarious identification with 
these cops and robbers, the child’s aggressiveness is supposed to 
be resolved. 

Children undoubtedly need a certain amount of excitement 
and aggression in their drama, but there must be a point beyond 
which the law of diminishing returns begins to operate. Crime 
and violence in drama lose their cathartic value when there is 
a constant habituation to overdoses of these ingredients which 
not only results in jaded taste in children but may contribute 
to those frustrations which bring about aggressive behavior. If 
this premise is correct, it follows that the producers of crime 


° Preston, Mary L., M.D. “Children’s Reactions to Movie Horrors and Radio Crime,” 
Journal of Pediatrics, XIX (August, 1941), pp. 147-68. 

™ Dollard, John, and others. Frustration and Aggression. New Haven, Connecticut: 
Yale University Press, 1939, pp. 27, 56-71, 91-109. 
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dramas help bring about some of the aggression which these 
dramas are supposed to relieve. The problem is not one of 
specific maladjustment resulting from specific radio programs. 
The broader problem is the patterning of the culture into which 
young people are being introduced, and the appropriateness of 
the major kinds of experiences which are offered to children as 
a means of preparing them for responsible réles in this culture. 


Se need of the child is the need for social 
acceptance and status in the play group or gang. Social 
adjustment at this level frequently necessitates rigid adherence 
to codes which are at variance with adult values. Thus, children 
in our society are confronted with two conflicting cultural pat- 
terns, the culture of the adult world and the separate culture 
of the young. In order to avoid conflict with parental authority, 
the child usually maintains a great deal of secrecy about his 
play experiences. 

The extravagant interest which children (especially boys) 
manifest in radio crime dramas bears an important relationship 
to the problems which confront children in adjusting simul- 
taneously to two conflicting sets of standards. Superheroes who 
are constantly doing good but must operate outside the bounds 
of the law are particularly convenient as fictional companions 
for young boys who must act contrary to parental authority in 
order to make a satisfactory adjustment to the boy gang. The 
secretive nature of the activities of the supersleuths from radio 
crime drama is not unlike the secrecy which children must use 
to avoid adult interference in their gang and play-group 
activities. 

The radio listening of young children is censored very little 
by adults, and the most understandable radio programs are the 
crime serials written for young listeners. Fictional companions 
from these programs are more dependable than real compan- 
ions for the very young child, and, as he grows older, they are 
much easier to manage. One of the dangers in habituation to 
crime drama, therefore, is the danger that these fictional com- 
panions will be depended upon to the point where they take 
the place of real companionships and actual adjustment to other 
boys and girls. 

Case studies of children indicate that addiction to crime 
stories is most acute among those children who have experi- 
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enced the greatest amount of frustration in their attempts to 
reconcile the conflicting cultural patterns of adjustment to 
parental authority versus acceptance in the gang or play group. 
This frustration is greatest among children who are oversized 
or undersized, who are markedly retarded or markedly preco- 
cious; who suffer from extreme overprotection or extreme 
neglect by their parents; and children who are subjected to 
marginal or conflicting cultural contacts such as the Negro child 
living in a predominantly white neighborhood or the child from 
a foreign home living in a neighborhood of settled American 
families. 


1. entire problem of radio’s relationship to childhood 
aggression and frustration is of particular interest and 
importance at the present time. Dramas of crime and violence 
may serve admirably in draining off aggression through vica- 
rious experience, but we cannot continue to provide vicarious 
aggression in mass proportions, and at the same time hope to 
build up the kind of aggression necessary for defeating the 
enemies of democracy. Interestingly, Hitler never provided 
the Germans with vicarious horror on the radio. He gave them 
a zealous faith in themselves and their state and proceeded to 
use the radio to unleash sadism, lust, and aggression upon 
human objects. In order to develop an offensive against Hitler 
and his methods, it is of the utmost importance to use radio, the 
press, and motion pictures for implementing an active faith in 
democratic aims, ideals, and processes. 

The problem, however, can be solved only partially by 
these channels of communication. Along with the more intelli- 
gent use of radio, the press, and motion pictures, there is great 
need for strengthening and re-enforcing the areas of childhood 
experience based upon actual social relationships rather than 
upon vicarious entertainment.* This task can be shared by the 
leaders in the broadcasting industry, for radio programs can and 
should be designed to stimulate children to do things for them- 
selves. Much more attention should be devoted to programs 
which re-enforce the aims and objectives of existing youth 
organizations, for example, instead of building sham youth 
organizations to which a child belongs merely because he has 


® Rowland, H., Tyler, I. K., and Woelfel, N. “Criteria for Children’s Radio Pro- 
grams.” Washington, D. C.: Federal Radio Education Committee, 1942. 24 pp. Woelfel, N. 
“The Education of Youth by Radio,” Child Study, XIX (Spring, 1942), pp. 73-75, 90. 
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mailed a box top from a package of breakfast food to a broad- 
casting station. 

Children’s interest in crime drama should not be exploited 
to transmit misconceptions about criminals, the police, or the 
courts. These are vital subjects which do not need to be dis- 
torted in order to be made into good drama. One of the best 
“crime” dramas that the writer has ever heard was broadcast 
during the week of the present study. It was the Free Com- 
pany’s “Ox Bow Incident,” a forthright presentation of one of 
the cornerstones of liberty in a democracy, the right of trial by 
jury. Programs similar to First Offender should receive more 
attention from established script-writers. This program, though 
lacking in showmanship and acting talent, attempted to portray 
some of the circumstances which produced a “first offense” and 
the later reform of the offender. Another program, no longer 
available at the time of this study, Youth in Toils, dealt real- 
istically and interestingly with the problems of young delin- 
quents and with some of the effects of outmoded correctional 
methods. Recordings of the broadcast proved to be of consid- 
erable value in a high-school social-studies class as the basis of 
discussions of economic and social problems connected with 
crime. This suggests the possible practical value of developing 
a “crime” series as a school broadcast or as a recorded series for 
school use. 


hae establishment and maintenance of high standards of 
public service in children’s radio programs will remain a 
problem so long as one network will broadcast a radio program 
which another network has thrown out during a period of 
housecleaning. Nor will the problem be solved so long as 
independent production agencies are able to sell their programs 
directly to local stations after these programs have been rejected 
by the networks. Bad programs will continue to drive out good 
programs until producers, sponsors, and advertisers unite in a 
policy of genuine public service to broadcast programs for 
children which will contribute to their emotional health and 
intellectual development and create an understanding and 
appreciation of American life today. [Vol. XXIII, No. 8] 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Universal National Service? 
Gack people have a twofold obligation to study carefully 


the Army’s proposal for universal military service after 

the war, and other proposals for universal national serv- 
ice, whether or not the service they call for is exclusively 
military. In the first place, school people, like other citizens, 
have the duty of being intelligent concerning an important 
public issue. In the second place, as members of a profession 
which has a special responsibility for the training and welfare 
of young people, they have the duty of scrutinizing closely 
proposals of this kind, which have such far-reaching implica- 
tions for education. 

It is impossible in the space available here to discuss ade- 
quately a question so important and so complex. All that can 
be done is to indicate briefly a few major considerations which 
should be kept in mind in considering proposals concerning it. 

In the first place, such proposals should receive the fullest 
possible discussion. It would be most unfortunate if a plan were 
“put across” by a pressure group without adequate discussion 
in the light of the fullest possible information. Chambers of 
commerce, labor groups, farmers’ organizations, parent-teacher 
associations, luncheon clubs, and civic associations of all kinds 
should participate in the discussion of this problem. Teachers 
should urge civic groups of which they are members to give 
high priority to it in planning their programs. It is fortunate 
that the American Council on Education is soon to publish a 
report dealing with the experience of other countries with con- 
scription. This should be an invaluable aid in the consideration 
of this problem. 

In the second place, we must not be unduly influenced by 
the unquestioned fact that the requirement of universal national 
service would constitute a radical change in our national policy. 
Hitherto in peacetime, we have had only a small standing army 
and moderate-sized navy, a national guard, and a corps of 
reserve officers. We have recruited, trained, and equipped a 
large army and navy only after the emergency was upon us. 
This system worked not too badly in the past. But technology 
has made the world very different from what it was a hundred, 
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or even twenty-five, years ago. Moreover, in the last two world 
wars we escaped disaster because our allies held off the aggres- 
sors while we got ready. It is not likely that this lesson will be 
lost on would-be aggressors of the future; if there is another 
world war we probably shall be attacked first. Hence the 
burden of proof should be on those who insist that a change is 
not needed rather than on those who believe that it is. 

A third consideration that deserves attention has to do with 
social responsibility on the part of our citizenry. Probably most 
persons would agree that one of the besetting sins of Americans, 
young and old, is irresponsibility. The Nazis have demon- 
strated that compulsory national service can be a powerful 
instrument in developing in young citizens a genuine social 
concern. Certainly we do not want to nazify our youth. But 
if it can be shown that universal national service can, by means 
consistent with democratic ideals, contribute substantially to the 
development on the part of our young people of a genuine 
concern for the welfare of the country and the advancement of 
free institutions, that will constitute a weighty argument in 
favor of requiring it. 

The conference on postwar planning held recently under 
the auspices of the Ohio College Association recommended the 
appointment of a national commission of outstanding represen- 
tatives of business, industry, labor, education, the Church, the 
Army, the Navy, and other groups to study the whole problem 
and make recommendations to Congress and the President. If 
this were done, it would assure the kind of careful consideration 
that this question needs. This proposal deserves the support 
of educators. 


R. H. E. 


CCORDING to a recent report made by S. L. Pressey on the 
Acceleration Research Project based on a study of two 
groups of students at the Ohio State University, younger stu- 
dents are most likely to graduate, to have a good academic 
record, and to participate in extra-curricular activities, and older 
ones least likely to do so. When cases are paired on the basis 
of ability, these findings still hold. Acceleration (completion 
of a four-year program in less than the customary three years 
and nine months’ time) was negligible before Pearl Harbor but 
has now increased to sizable proportions. At present, about a 
third of all graduates are accelerates. 
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Books to Read 


Sropparp, GrorcE D. The Meaning of Intelligence. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1943. x-+504 pp. 

Reports of research on the influence of environmental factors on psycho- 
metric scores by investigators associated with the lowa Child Welfare Research 
Station have led to so much controversial discussion that one might expect the 
former director to give us some light on what has come to be called the “lowa 
controversy.” The book is disappointing in this regard, and the author’s treat- 
ment of most of the other subjects suggested by the title is inadequate. 

This lack of any thoroughgoing scientific evaluation and interpretation of 
the Iowa studies was pointed out a year ago (March, 1943) by Simpson in his 
excellent review in the Journal of Educational Psychology. For the author of 
this book to point out the limitations of the “Binet method” in psychometrics, 
and the mistakes committed by those who have been overenthusiastic about 
psychometric scores in general, does not go far toward establishing the validity 
of interpretations of the lowa researches, for which, paradoxically enough, this 
method was fundamental. To poke fun at those who believe in “the con- 
stancy of the I.Q.,” or at Miss Cox for assigning an I.Q. of 130 to Moliére, 
may be popular writing, but can hardly be considered conclusive. For that 
matter, Miss Cox actually assigned this intelligence quotient to a hypothetical 
lad whose biography had come to hand, and not to Moliére “in person.” 

Space permits only one example of inadequate treatment. The chapter 
entitled “The Course of Mental Growth” is particularly disappointing. The 
Gompertz formula may not be the last word in growth curves, but why are 
the work of Courtis, or the findings of the Harvard growth studies, completely 
ignored in this discussion? In a treatment that emphasizes gains in psycho- 
metric scores under a stimulating environment, why not discuss more fully 
what was actually taking place and the relation between learning curves and 
curves of mental growth? 

One does not question the value of the Iowa data, even though they 
revolve around what the author calls “the thin axis of the 1.Q.,” and though 
they have been extravagantly acclaimed. However, to obtain psychometric 
scores on tests standardized on populations living under average conditions 
from children living under substandard conditions, and then to obtain higher 
scores from the same children after they have been living under better condi- 
tions, can hardly be considered surprising or revolutionary. 

Francis N. MaxFiELp 


Jacxey, Davip F., ano Bartoz, Metvin L., The Craftsman Prepares to 
Teach. New York: Macmillan Company, 1944. viii+-184 pp. 

One of the amazing results of the huge expansion of the training problem 
of millions of war workers is the simplification of methods of teaching. The 
professional trainer of teachers feels that he needs a fat volume to explain how 
instruction is carried on. The “practical” trainers of supervisors and foremen 
who know nothing about teaching and have never been to college have con- 
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spicuously stripped the act of teaching down to the chassis with unbelievable 
simplicity and terseness. Professional educators can learn from them. 

To this simplified type belongs the Jackey-Barloe book—longer than 
the shortest examples, shorter and simpler than the conventional professional 
textbooks. It is well adapted to the needs of classes composed of men just taken 
off the machines who wish to become competent foremen and supervisors. 


W. W. CuartTers 


De Lima, Acnes, et al. The Little Red School House. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1943. xiv-+-355 pp. 

The picture commonly evoked by the phrase “little red schoolhouse” is 

that of poverty, narrowness, mechanized routine, and general inadequacy, with 
“the whining school-boy . . . creeping like a snail unwillingly” thereto; but 
the picture created by the authors of this revealing book is almost the exact 
opposite. “It represents the considered conclusions of the pioneer group headed 
by Elizabeth Irwin which for over twenty years has been demonstrating both 
within and outside the public-school system how the principles and practices 
of the newer approach to education may be applied under the limitations of 
crowded city schools. Miss Irwin must be credited with starting the first 
class for gifted children in New York City public schools,” demonstrating the 
wise use of psychological testing and applying the principles of mental hygiene 
(Preface). In a very brief introduction John Dewey says: 
The lively and vital story of The Little Red School House . . . is evidence that the new 
movement is indeed coming of age. . . . [An] outstanding feature is the demonstration, 
furnished in ample measure by the continued success of this school, of the flexibility, the 
adaptability of the educational methods of the so-called Activity Program (page ix). 

The appendix is in several parts, containing excellent records of curricular 
activities and a wonderful bibliography adapted to the various age groups. 

Freperick E, LuMLEY 


AVERILL, Lawrence A. Introductory Psychology. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1943. xi-+-564 pp. 

Writing a psychology textbook for high-school students presents problems 
of special difficulty. While the treatment should undoubtedly be aimed toward 
the aspects of practical adjustment, there devolves upon the author the obliga- 
tion to maintain the objectivism of science. This latter aspect is of particular 
importance in the high school where the student is first making his acquaint- 
ance with science. 

Averill’s Introductory Psychology for the high-school student professes a 
mental-hygiene viewpoint and hopes to help the student in problems of social 
and personal adjustment. However, the “distinctive feature of the book,” we 
are told, “is that it is a truly scientific approach.” 

The author has achieved half of this goal. The practical aspects of the 
goal are attained with well-presented material in such chapters as “How to 
Study,” “Wish Thinking and Propaganda,” “Meeting Obstacles,” and “Liv- 
ing Harmoniously.” However, the out-and-out psychophysical interactionism 
which pervades the presentation contributes nothing toward stimulating an 
objective attitude as regards human behavior. Rather this dualism tends to 
reinforce the most unfortunate of popular beliefs. Thus Averill early points 
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out that “man is forever separated from the animal series by his possession of 
a rational mind” (page 7); or, “by an act of will we can ordinarily free our 
minds from the attention imposed by involuntary stimuli” (page 159) ; again, 
“we pay the best attention not only when our . . . minds are intent upon 
the work at hand; but also when our bodies are set” (page 145); or, “force 
your mind . . . to do a little logical associating” (page 167). Chapters on 
habit, attention, emotion, learning, and thinking are particularly characterized 
by this viewpoint. 

While perhaps a question for discussion, the moralistic tone of the book 
seems out of keeping with a supposed textbook of science. The chapter on 
habit is illustrative. All in all, the book is a suggestive experiment in high- 


school presentation, but unhappily flavored. Joun M. FetsncEr 


FarisH, Hunter Dickson, editor. Journal and Letters of Philip Vickers 
Fithian, 1773-1774: a Plantation Tutor of the Old Dominion. Williams- 
burg, Virginia: Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated, 1943. xlv-+323 pp. 
(Williamsburg Historical Studies, No. 3) 

This is a new edition of one of the most interesting and important sources 
of information concerning life among the plantation families of Virginia in 
the period preceding the outbreak of the Revolution. Fithian, who served a 
year as tutor in the household of Colonel Robert Carter at Nomini Hall, was 
a shrewd and sprightly observer. The journal he kept and the letters he wrote 
during his year of service are here reprinted complete. Each letter follows the 
journal entry for the day on which it was written. The volume is carefully 
edited and attractively printed. There are a number of illustrations and a 


good index. R. H.EcKELBERRY 


Rivuin, Harry N.,editor, and ScHUELER, HERBERT, assistant editor. Ency- 
clopedia of Modern Education. New York: Philosophical Library Inc., 
1943. xvi-+-902 pp. 

We feel that this is going to be a nasty piece of writing. We got off to a 
bad start because when we opened the review copy, the back came off the book. 
On closer examination, we found that the back was fastened on precariously 
with flimsy gauze. If this book is to be placed in the library for the handy 
use to which reference tomes are usually put, we shall have to pay a few dollars 
of our limited income to get the volume sturdily rebound. One slight ease- 
ment is provided by the fact that the cost can be charged to professional ex- 
penses and so escape Mr. Morgenthau. Neither the typography nor format 
looks good to us. The total impression we get from just looking at the book is 
that it would get a D rating in a textbook publishers’ exhibition. 

However, the written materials are terse and, so far as we can tell as a lay 
reader in most of the fields, the materials are accurate, although in two reports 
in which we happen to have the facts, the authors are not accurate. But errors 
will be found in any undertaking as enormous as a first encyclopedia in any 
field. The writers constitute a substantial panel of educational scholars. The 
encyclopedia will be useful to professional undergraduate students and to 
graduate students who seek a quick survey of new topics. 
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Our testiness is slightly increased by thoughts about the editorial job. We 
wonder about the methods of selecting the topics. To be sure, the Preface 
informs us that the master list is “no hastily prepared record of our editorial 
intuition,” but we wonder what the formulae of selection were. For instance, 
we do not understand why Black Mountain College and St. Johns are the only 
two colleges which receive major mention. If they were selected merely as 
examples of types of American colleges, then obviously there are other types 
which should have been described if encyclopedic coverage of college types 
was the object of editorial plans. Perhaps there was an editorial formula; 
we do not know. 

Also, it has occurred to us that the editors might have realistically con- 
sidered the encyclopedia field as a whole and complemented the Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research by leaving to that encyclopedia the definition of 
research terms and methods which are in our judgment better handled than 
here. This would have saved much space which is something all encyclopedia 
editors cherish with the passion of a miser. 

It is clear that the two encyclopedias will not be competitors. Libraries 
that buy one will in all likelihood buy both. Hence it would have been wise 
to think of them as complementing each other. Perhaps a formula governed 
this decision; we do not know. 

In general, we think that the individual articles will be useful to students, 
that the editorial treatment leaves something to be desired, and that the manu- 


facturing is terrible. WW Ceeon 
Stephens College 


HeEtsE, Bryan. Effects of Instruction in Cooperation on the Attitudes and 
Conduct of Children. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan Press, 
1942. ix-+98 pp. 

This monograph gives a detailed account of the evaluation of an experi- 
ment in teaching co-operation during a 12-week period. Experimental and 
control groups of children were selected in grades ranging from fifth through 
twelfth. They were matched, as far as possible, according to type of school, 
chronological age, intelligence, and the number in the group. A major part 
of the monograph deals with the attitude, knowledge, and efficiency tests, and 
the appraisal of performance which were used to evaluate co-operation. The 
construction of each measure of evaluation, its use, and the results are carefully 
and objectively presented. It is possible to ascertain the effects of instruction 
in each area since the results of each measure are summarized separately. The 
author’s conclusion in the general summary is “the technique possesses real 
promise for training in citizenship” (page 70). 

The study of the material presented in the appendixes as well as in the 
body of the report will be profitable to anyone who is interested in procedures 
for teaching co-operation, the problems involved, and the reactions to be 
expected from such teaching. Also, the technique, as given in the second 
chapter, may well be considered by educators who are concerned with the 
development of co-operation in various school groups. — so 


Columbus public schools 
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Orto, Henry J.; Barnarp, J. DarrELL; DrRENCKHAHN, Vivian V.; Mit- 
LER, Frep A.; aNnDd Woops, Witiiam G. Community Workshops for 
Teachers in the Michigan Community Health Project. Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan: University of Michigan Press, 1942. x-++-303 pp. 

Someday the bells will ring, the whistles will blow, and we shall have 
peace. When we do indeed “get it over with,” it is to books like this that 
educators will turn for guidance and stimulation. If by field workshop is 
meant, in essence, a community “laboratory” for the experimental solution of 
school and community problems, it would be hard to find a better example 
than the one under review. 

These four workshops were conducted during the summer of 1941 for 
teachers in western Michigan, the Kellogg seven-county health area, under 
direction of staff members from the University of Chicago and the University 
of Michigan. Each workshop was located in a small town or city; each made 
full use of local resources; each had its own laboratory school; and each had 
expert help in such fields as health education, community sociology, and cur- 
riculum construction. 

The report is a fine example of descriptive and analytical writing, espe- 
cially the final chapter, “Generalizations from Experience.” Here are spread 
out for inspection the major factors making for success or failure in co- 
operative workshop training—membership, planning, teacher and community 
preparation, workshop housing, the staff, costs, laboratory school, leadership, 
and integration of effort. At no time are workshops, in the field or at univer- 
sity centers, viewed as the solution for current educational problems. On the 
contrary, however, they do have a place in pre- and in-service teacher educa- 


tion, a unique and invaluable function. oa deems Coe 


LaNnDRETH, CATHERINE, AND Reap, KaTHERINE. Education of the Young 
Child. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1942. xii-+-219 pp. 

Education of the Young Child is a valuable addition to the books on 
nursery-school practices and procedures. The authors have a refreshing style 
of writing that appeals to students and makes the book interesting reading 
throughout. 

The first chapter, devoted to the history of nursery schools in the United 
States, is an excellent brief summary which brings the development of nursery 
education up to date, including the WPA and the more recent Lanham Act 
nursery schools. The usual chapters on organization of the nursery school, 
daily routines, and the educational guidance of children are included. These 
are good but are similar to other such chapters in previously published books. 

There are two features of the book, however, which seem to be a real 
contribution to the literature on nursery schools. The first is the section 
entitled “Understanding the Facts of Human Life and the Nature of the 
Physical World.” These three chapters give useful suggestions to the teacher 
in helping the child gain elementary experiences that will form a background 
for his later learning in natural science, arithmetic, biological science, and 
social studies. Many of these experiences would normally be included in any 
nursery-school program with an educational purpose, but it is well for the 
teacher to be aware of their significance for the child’s later development. 
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The second feature of the book which is unusual is in the first part of the 
Appendix. Miss Landreth has selected a number of child-development research 
studies and listed briefly the significant facts from each which have implica- 
tions for the educational guidance of young children. These research studies 
are organized under the various chapter headings in the book and should be 
helpful to the teacher who does not have time or opportunity to acquire a 


background in basic research studies. 
& Winona L. Morcan 


Pennsylvania State College 


Mituer, Ben W.; BookwaLTER, Kart W.; anp ScHLAFER, GEoRGE E. 
Physical Fitness for Boys. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1943. 
xvi+-457 Pp- 

Physical Fitness for Boys, written by three members of the physical- 
education staff of the University of Indiana, is a useful compendium of 
information and direction. It is intended to be used as a “manual for the 
instructor of the service program,” and as such it will fulfill its purpose. Its 
most useful chapters are those on student leaders, schedule-making for classes, 
the conduct and description of selected activities, and evaluation and record 
forms. Much of the other material in the book could have been sacrificed for 
a greater amplification of the materials in these areas mentioned and thus the 
book would have been even more valuable than it is. The authors have many 
tangible suggestions for improving the conduct of physical education for high- 
school boys which make it appropriate for the library of secondary physical- 


education teachers. 
D. OBERTEUFFER 


Leadership at Work, Fifteenth Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction. Washington, D. C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1943. viii-+-248 pp. 

This yearbook was prepared by a committee of ten with Harold Spears as 
chairman and with various committee members assuming editorial responsi- 
bility for the different chapters. Most of the book is given over to descriptions 
of leadership at work in the public schools and among teachers, pupils, and 
school officials. These situations are grouped under such titles as developing 
teacher leaders, how schools are improved, harnessing ideas as leaders—three 
counties lead themselves—and community projects. Descriptions are in suffi- 
cient detail to tell why changes in procedures seemed desirable and how 
changes were made. 

Throughout the book, attention is given to general ideas about leadership. 
The first chapter ends with a discussion of the leadership pattern. Many of 
the descriptions conclude with summary statements of the guiding principles 
at work in a particular situation. Chapters frequently begin and end with 
general statements bearing on various aspects of leadership. 

Written in a straightforward and thoroughly readable manner, this year- 
book presents its material in sufficient detail to arouse and hold the interest of 
the reader and to provide help in meeting similar problems in his own situa- 
tion, not by copying the practices of others, but by developing the potential 
leadership within himself and his own situation. It is of special value in 


developing a functioning philosophy of leadership. 


Ivot SPAFFORD 
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WINcHELL, Constance M. Reference Books of 1941-43: Third Informal 
Supplement to Guide to Reference Books. Chicago: American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1944. 115 pp. 

This supplement, like the first and second, follows the same general prin- 
ciples of selection and organization as the basic volume by Miss Mudge. A 
large share of the present supplement is devoted to an index including all 
entries in all three supplements. This point is of particular interest and well 
deserves grateful thanks to the author. 

Selection of entries seems to have been carefully made, and entries are full 
from a bibliographical viewpoint. Librarians and all workers in the reference 
field should indeed be glad for this very useful aid in locating information. 

Rutu E. SEEGER 


Hogan, Cuarves F., Jr. Focus on Learning. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1942. xiii-+-172 pp. 

This is an unusually valuable book. Indeed, it is the kind of book which 
educators interested in the motion picture in education must read if they wish 
to develop an intelligent program in the motion-picture field. It pulls together 
the five years of work on motion pictures carried on by selected schools 
throughout the country under a grant of $150,000 from the General Educa- 
tion Board. 

Mr. Hoban points out again and again in the volume the need for moving 
away from the verbalistic tradition in education toward a fuller and wider use 
of concrete teaching materials, especially films. He repeatedly points out the 
unique function of motion pictures. He states that motion pictures can show 
what something looks like, how it works, and also how something happens. 
The motion picture is able to do these things because of its extraordinary 
flexibility. It can use various camera positions, various microscopic and tele- 
scopic devices, time lapse, and slow motion, animated drawings, and special 


editing techniques. 
8 q Epcar Dae 


KanpEL, I. L., editor. Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1943. xx-+297 pp. 

This volume follows the usual plan of the series in bringing together the 
contributions of many specialists, each of whom treats a particular country or 
topic. This year the general topic, which is stamped on the cover of the 
volume but which appears nowhere else, is “Higher Education in English- 
Speaking Countries.” Nine countries are considered by seventeen specialists. 
The countries are Australia, Canada, England, India, Ireland, New Zealand, 
Scotland, the Union of South Africa, and the United States. England and the 
United States are given considerably more space than any other countries. The 
editor has supplied an introduction which calls attention to some of the long- 
term problems of higher education; and several of the contributors deal with 
these, but they come back so frequently to the effect of the present war upon 
higher education that this might almost be taken as the actual subject of the 


book. H. G. Goon 
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